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The General Assembly Begins Work 
“The United Nations has become the chief force and Korea— are on the Assembly’s agenda. When 


¥ 


that holds the world together against all the con- 
flicting strains and stresses that are pulling it apart,” 
said Secretary-General Trygve Lie in his Annual 
Report on the work of the U. N. Whether the 
United Nations can continue to do so will be put 
to a hard test in the Third Regular Session of the 
General Assembly, opening in Paris on September 
21. For many of the most explosive issues now 
causing international friction will be aired before the 
world in General Assembly debate. 


Berlin Impasse 


Will the Berlin question—uppermost in everyone’s 
mind today—come before the Assembly? It is not 
yet on the agenda, but might be put there by one 
or several nations. It is possible that the influence 
of the smaller nations in the U. N., vitally concerned 
with keeping the peace, might be an important factor 
in helping to find a solution. It is likely, however, 
that the Assembly would be used less as a means of 
resolving the differences between the Western Powers 
and the Soviet Union than as a sounding board for 
the grievances of each against the other. Even this 
use of the Assembly has certain advantages, in putting 
the case of both sides clearly before other nations. 
Yet it also has the danger of making matters worse 
rather than better—by inflaming passions and na- 
tional pride to such a point that neither side will 
“give an inch.” Secretary-General Lie has urged that 
the Berlin question be brought before the United 
Nations “only in a spirit of a genuine attempt to reach 
a settlement.” 

The United Nations was not originally intended 
to handle problems of making the peace. Yet as the 
process has dragged on, and differences between East 
and West have grown, some of these problems 
(Korea, Trieste, Italian colonies) have found their 
way to the United Nations. Berlin may be the next. 


Greece and Korea 


Two other trouble spots where Russia and the 
Western powers are in outright opposition—Greece 


action in the Greek case was blocked by a Soviet veto 
in the Security Council, the Assembly set up a Special 
Committee on the Balkans to observe the guerrilla 
warfare. Hotly contested by the Eastern European 
nations, the Committee’s report on its findings will 
occasion a lively debate; so will the question of 
whether it should continue. 

The future of Korea will also be under considera- 
tion. The Assembly appointed a U. N. Temporary 
Commission on Korea to supervise national elections. 
Because Russia refused to let the Commission operate 
in the Soviet-occupied northern zone, however, the 
Commission could hold elections only in the U. S- 
occupied South. Separate governments have now 
been set up in South and North, and both claim to 
speak for all of Korea. The U. N. Commission is 
now awaiting further instructions from the Assem- 
bly. 

Atomic Energy 


The next move in the critical negotiations for 
international control of atomic energy is now up to 
the General Assembly. Since January 24, 1946, the 
U. N. Atomic Energy Commission has met steadily 
in an attempt to reach agreement’ on a system of 
international control. The result is a stalemate be- 
tween the Soviet Union, the Ukraine and Poland on 
the one hand, and the other Commission members. 
The third report of the Commission has been re- 
ferred by the Security Council to the Assembly. 


Other Security Questions 


The Security Council report will show that dead- 
locks have been reached, too, in the regulation of 
armaments and the provision of forces to the United 
Nations. The Secretary General will call the atten- 
tion of the Assembly to the question of other weapons 
of mass destruction (bacteriological and chemical 
warfare), which have so far been neglected. 

There will also be discussion of the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s recent proposal of a small U. N. Guard Force, 
to be recruited by the Secretariat and put at the 
disposition of the Security Council when needed. 


The failure to fulfill basic security provisions of 
the Charter puts grave problems before the Assembly. 
Can the deadlocks be broken? If so, how? If not, 
what alternative courses can the United Nations 
follow? For every month that passes without posi- 
tive steps toward solving these security questions 
weakens the United Nations and increases the risk 
of war. 

Voting Formulas 


Much attention will center during the Assembly 
on the voting procedures of the United Nations. 
The Interim Committee or “Little Assembly” will 
present its report on various ways to modify the veto 
without Charter amendments. The United States 
and many of the smaller nations favor doing away 
with the veto on cases of peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes (not enforcement action) and in the admission 
of new members. They claim that this could be done 
without Charter amendment—simply by agreement 
among the major powers. 

Also under consideration will be a proposal by 
Argentina to call a General Conference of the United 
Nations, for the purpose of reviewing the present 
Charter and deciding on amendments. The calling 
of such a conference, opposed by all the major 


powers, requires a two-thirds vote of the Assembly 


and the vote of any seven members of the Security 
Council. 


Work of Little Assembly 


Another report of the Little Assembly will deal 
with the peaceful settlement of disputes. This report 
contains various suggestions for improving the ma- 
chinery used in mediation and conciliation. 

Evaluating the work that the Little Assembly has 
done so far, the Assembly will decide whether it is 
to continue. The Little Assembly was begun last 
year.as an experiment for a year’s period. All U.N. 
members except the Soviet Union and the Eastern 
European countries have taken part. In addition to 
its studies on voting methods and the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, the Little Assembly was able to 
give instructions to the U. N. Korean Commission 
when needed between regular sessions of the As- 
sembly. 

Human Rights 


Not all of the “fireworks” of the Assembly will 
come over political and security questions. Discus- 
sion of the draft International Bill of Human Rights 
will show differences of outlook between the nations 
that emphasize political and civil rights and those 
that give more weight to economic and social rights. 


Conventions 


There are also vast differences in the meaning of 
“freedom of information” to various countries. These 


viewpoints will be aired during discussion of the 
proposed convention on the gathering and inter- 
national transmission of news. 

The draft convention forbidding genocide (deny- 
ing existence to entire human groups) is also on the 
agenda. 


U. N. Progress 


As is often true in the United Nations, unfortu- 
nately, it will be these key issues, hotly debated, 
which make the headlines and which will absorb 
much of the General Assembly’s time. But in the 
reports which the Assembly receives and notes from 
the various U. N. organs there will be ample testi- 
mony of steady progress, of areas where agreement 
has been reached and action taken. 

The Report of the Secretary-General gives im- 
pressive evidence of the vitality and accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations. 


Economic and Social Fields 


It points to specific contributions toward world 
recovery already made by the regional commissions 
under the Economic and Social Council; to the posi- 
tive action taken by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in aiding refugees and needy 
children. It shows how fact-finding services of the 
U. N. have provided the basis for national action 
in dealing with world-wide economic problems. 
It mentions the continued success of international 
agencies in the fields of transportation and com- 
munications, and control of dangerous drugs. 


Trusteeship 


The General Assembly will also consider the in- 
formation from non-self-governing territories which 
the Charter requires U. N. members to submit. And 
it will have the report of the Trusteeship Council 
on conditions in territories which come within the 
International Trusteeship System. 


Role of the Assembly 


These are some of the highlights of the full agenda 
—more than 80 items—which will keep the Assembly 
in session for more than two months. The heat of 
the debate, which will always make the headlines, 
may cause many to be discouraged with the United 
Nations. Yet the existence of different viewpoints 
and of conflicts is the very reason that a United 
Nations is necessary. 

The Assembly itself cannot enforce solutions to 
the questions which are “pulling the world apart” 
today. But it does provide a place where nations 
can find solutions, if the will to do so is there. 
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